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FOREWORD 



In the prior, four years of the National -Cebter contract, 
many studies, of relevance to national policy in vocational 
education have been conducted. In thd's, 'the fifth year of the 
contract, data from several of these studies are being ( assembled 
to contribute to the discission of selected policy issues. This 
paper examines the training and experience Of state vocational 
education administrative staff and discusses the impact federal 
initiatives h^ve on the configuration of training aad experience 
of £taff in the state vocational education agencies • 

Several people contributed their time and thoughts to tire 
development of this paper • Critiques of a preliminary draft were 
provided, by Richard W. Whinfield, University of Connecticut; 
William Richardson, Putfdue University; and 'Robert Norton, Jay 
Smink, and Kay Adams of the 1 National Center staff. 

Special appreciation is also extended to staff members in 
the Evaluation and Policy Division of the National Center: 
Morgan V. Lewis, Project Director; Jeannette L. Fraser, Program 
Associate; Mollie N. Orth, Graduate Research Associate;* and N.L* 
McCaslin,. Division Associate Director. Additional assistance was 
provided by Sherri Trayser as word processor; Connie Fctddis as 
editor; and especially lpy those members of the National Center 
staff who Conducted the original studies up6n which thi's paper 
draws. m ' 

The funds for this effort were provided by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education. 
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Robert E. Taylor . • 
Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY ■ it- 



One major function of state level administrative* staff of 
vocational education is to provide leadership and technical 
assistance to local personnel irf carryingout federal policy. 
Such support enhances the ability of local vocational education < 
personnel to effectively* implement federal policy. A crucial 
link^between the 'federal government and the schools in which 
programs and policies are actually implemented is the state 
administrative staff. The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the training and experience of current state staff in vocational 
education in five federal policy priority areas: sex equity, 
disadvantaged, handicapped, limited English speaking student 
populations and economic- development « The findings in this paper 
are based on self-reported data from.l r 819 completed question- 
naires by state vocational education staff in forty-seven .states 
and are .the result of, a secondary analysis of that data. The 
initial findings are described pLn a 'report completed at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Edufcatipn entitled A 
Study of St ate Level Administration of Vocational Education (Ruff 

.i96i). — ~ ~ ; n • 

Seven concepts were developed for the secondary analysis of 
the aata: <1) lev^l of employment, (2) area of responsibility, 
*(3> length of employment, (4) self-rej5orted training and experi- 
ence, (5) demographic , characteristics, (6) state effort, and <7) 
the identification of successful states in the implementing of 
programs in the five federal policy priority areas. The concepts 
were used -to identify patterns or trends in st^ff training and 
'experience and staff hiring practices that may have had implica- 
tions for the % implementation of federal policies in vocational - 
education. Data from other sources' on secondary vocational 
education enrollments- and funding were used to supplement the 
questionnaire- data* * 

The results are organized into three sections: (1) the 
distribution of training and experience of state staff by various 
categories -including area of responsibility and length of time 
with the agency; (2) demographic characteristics of staff re-r 
porting training and experience in each of (the priority areas; 
and (3) a comparison of successful states in the Variofls* priority 
areas to the remaining states. 'Successful 'states 'were identified 
using two .techniques. Nominations of successful states in three 
of the priority areas weye 4 obtained from National Center staff 
who have worked * extensively in the area of sex equity , t economic 
development, and programs^ for the handicapped.. For programs , for 
disadvantaged and limited English speaking populations/ success- 
ful states were defined as those states where 65 percent or more 
pf the total funds spent on these priority areas were from state 
and local funding sources* . v - 
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Some of the results are as follows!* 

o Individuals responsible for sex equity, disadvantaged, 
and handicapped .programs reported a high level of 
training and experience* ■* 

• * 

o Staff responsible for sex equity, disadvantaged, and 
handicapped are employed at the mid-?management level 'in 
the organizational structure df the state agency • 

* 

o Seventy-seven percent of sex equity perso.nnel were .hired 
in the last four years, 

o » A Higher percentage of staff members responsible for 
-vv handicapped programs were hired, in the five-y^ar- period 

. prior to^the passing of the 1976 Amendments (P.L. 94-482) 
• than in the five years since ^passage? 

o When compared to the composition *of the state staff as v a 
whole, there were higher percentages of blacks, 
Ijlispanics, and other minorities with training and 
experience in each of the five priority areas^ These 
percentages were greatest for respondents reporting 
training and experience in programs for disadvantaged and 
limited 'English speaking populations and economic 
development. 

* ""o The level of educational attainment is quite high for all 
.staff, with 85 percent reporting having obtained master's* 
degrees or higher. / 

o Successful* states in sex -equity activities had a higher 
level of effort in vocational education than did the 
fifty states in general. 

o- Individuals responsible for sex equity in successful 
" ' states reported a higher level of training and experience 
than the individuals in the remaining states. f 

o .Staff meitjbers responsible for programs for' the dis- 
advantaged in states with successful, programs reported 
< themselves as having a higher percentage of training and 
experience than staff members in other states. 



/o .States vfaichNwepe successful in economic development 
s.howed lower levels of effort .iri vocational education. 

* Several conclusions and corresponding questions are raised 
by these findings. First, when the federal government gave a 
- clear mandate to the states to acquire new staff, as it did in 
the arfea Of sex 'equity, the states appear to have responded ..^ 
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However, how prescriptive should the federal government be? Is 
it appropriate for the federal government -to direct funding to 
the states *for the specific purpose of hiring staff to address a 
federal initiative? Or should decisions about' the composition of 
state staff more appropriately be reserved for state decision- 
makers'? Second, in several of the priority areas/ there appeared 
'to~be a tendency for staff members to reflect the characteristics 
Qf the populations being served • # Does this have any influence on 
the qualify of £he programs? Finally,^ vocational education plays, 
a support role in economic development activities • Do staffs 
within vocational education state agencies need to have economic 
development expertise or is that expertise provided, by other 
state agencies?' The data presented in- this paper raise rather 
than answer these questions concerning the appropriate, roles of 
the federal and state government and the relatfed questions 
concerning the ultimate impact that the" quality of state staff 
has upon the polic^y process. 

What is evident from the data is that state, staff were 
prepared to address federal policy initiatives by virtue of the 
levels of training and experience reported in all five federal 
policy priority areas* Further., the demographic characteristics 
of state staff were varied and, did. not reflect, the stereotypy of 
white males from agriculture backgrounds that is often attributed 
to vocational education administrators* 



INTRODUCTION 

> 

* «■ ✓ 

Federal vocational education policies are implemented at the 
, state and local levels of government. A primary federal jfole in 
• vocational education is leadership for program* improvement 
through legislation arid related funding. Almost all vocational 
education is delivered at the/local level, and state agencies ^ 
facilitate this process by providing leadership and technical 
assistance to local educators. While vocational education can 
only be as good as the schools iflwhich t£e programs are de- 
livered, a crucial link between the federal government and the 
schools is" the capabilities of state staff' irv translating federal 
policy initiatives into programs and 'policies for the schools. . c 
The purpose of this paper is to examine the e capacity of 'the st&te 
staffs of vocational education agencies' to carry out federal ini- 
tiative's. 

This, paper , is based on the assumption that: the background 
and skills of state staff responsible for administering vocation-" 
al education programs determine to a considerable degcee how new 
initiatives are implemented. The staff of local agencies are 
often too removed and too involved 'with day-to-day problems to *be 
responsive to new concerns arising at the national and 4 sometimes 
state levels. The degree to which local personnel, acquirfe the 
knowledge and skills needed to deal with new federal priorities 
♦is often dependent on how well state staff articulate 'the initi- 
atives and provide technical assistance relevant to the topic. 
How well state staff perform these functions is, in part, depen- 
dent on their own training and experience. 

The 1976 Amendments (P.L. 94-482) to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 addressed several federal priorities, including 
overcoming sex stereotyping, and providing s£ecjtal services^ tcu_^^ 
ths di sad van taged, the handicapped., and JUmite<lJ2j^ 
/student populations. Federal dollars were, specifically allocated 
\o these priorities. While the federal legislation specified 
fading, the implementation of programs directed to these priori- 
ties rested with the state and local vocational personnel in the 
fifty states. Were state 'staffs prepared to provide leadership 
for the implementation of these policies? Was the mix of train- 
ing and experience for newly hired staff in these* areas dif fesent 
from the previous mixture ,6f training and experience required in 
state staff personnel? How do states wittfi apparent success in ^ 
these areas differ from pther states in their 'level ofJeffort in 
vocational education and in the staffing patterns in tme stat^ 
agency? These are but a few of the questions that-com%? to' mind 
when examining the impact of federal initiatives in influencing- 
the composition of staffs within state departments of vocational . 
education. 
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\ ^ The 19£(0s have brought' forth an additional initiative, the' 
pusl* for economic development. , Some states have used vocation- 
al education as a component of economic development for'sev*r?^ 
years, and it has recently been promoted as a national priority. 
Had this initiative affected the composition of state staff s fc as 
of the fall of 1980? WHat are the characteristics of *the vo- 
cational education enterprise in states that are leaders, in fc 
economic development in terms of funding -and enrollments compared 
to a^ll the other states? How do their staff e / differ in" training 
and experience? The d^ta presented in the following pagea pro- 
vide a first look at these issues. 
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By reviewing information about state staff, it may be pos- 
sible to determine if staffing patterns or areas of staff exper- 
tise have been changing (e.g., new hires for certain positions 
having different training or experience than the mix in the en^ 
tire agency). If patterns are identified, they will imply that 
federal initiatives do affect hiring which results in changing 
the configuration of prof essional .preparation of staff in the 
state agencies * ' ( . 



Data Definitions^ 
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^The date on state staff characteristics and background were 
taken from a mail survey of state vocational staff, which in- 
cluded state vocational directors and assistant directors, pro- 
gram area supervisors, coordinators 4 , and prpgram and functional 
specialists. ThiJ$&urvey was conducted at t^xe National Center, in 
the^ fall of I960 1pt|f 1981). The data^#^ted' of 1,819 com- 
ifi&ted questionnaire!^ (81 percent resp^|^|^te) covering per- 
sqi^ characteristic^ and professional^irWaratipn arjd experience 
f iron? .vocational sf&^ in forty-seven participating states. In 
.this^cfeta' the' meaardepient o%< the capacity of, state staff was 
based^bn self -reported' training and previous experience. Ho 
information "was available for validating the accuracy of these 
self-reports. * 

• : . . * • 

The use of ah existing data base provides special* problems 
to the researcher.. In' this case, -parallel data on all five 
priority areas were not available. When asking staff ah6\|^|their 
primary areas of responsibility in their current jobs, economic 
development and limited Engliarh speaking programs were not in- 
cluded in^the questionnaire ./ In developing the training and ex- 
perience variable, data were not available on previous training 
about. handicaupe4 populations; For this priority area, data re- 
ported on the /training and experience variable reflect only work 
experience. * / 

% • ^ ' 

fjt ^e^peven«1cfencepts developed fc^r analyzing the data will -be 

digcusse£| next. * 




cff Employment 

* v Res.ppndents were cisked to indicate the position classifi*- 
catibn that best corresponded to their current position* For 
this analysis these classifications were combined into three 
levels. Senior level administrators included tfre chief adminis- 
trator of vocatioaal education and those administrators one or 
two levels below the chief \administrator. Middle level adminis- 
trators included the administrative heads pt traditional . program 
areas, such as home economics or trade and industrial education, 
and the administrative heads of stippport service areas such as 
evaluation managers or research coordination unit directors. The 
specialist category included \individuals who worked in either the 
traditional program areas or Yn the support service areas, but 
who were not the a^dminis-tyrativye head of that program or service 
area. ' \ 

Area of Responsibility 

State staff were *asked to indicate the specially area that 
ftest described their current position in the state agency. Three 
of the priority areas under study were included in this listing 
pf areas of responsibility:* disadvantaged, handicapped, and sex 
equity. ■ «» 

\ j 

Length o'f Employment' 

Respondents were asked the number of years they had been 
employed in* a vocational education position in the state agency. 
New staff were defined 'as respondents who had been employed four 
years or less in ,-the state agency* Thus, all staff hired after 
the 197§ Amendments were classified as new staff in this* analy- * 
sis. Staff hired between 1971 and 1976 (five to nine years of * 
experience) were classified as experienced staff. Careef staff 
had been employed by the state agency for ten years or more. 

Self-Reported Training and Experience 

Training and experience ,in a specialty area were combined to 
generate » single measure of self-reported training and exper- 
ience. Respondents were asked to report the number of years of 
major work * experience in the fiv& priority areas under, study. 
Respondents reporting at l^ast one' year of experience were 
defined as having work experience. As a measure of training, 
respondents wea££ asked to rate .the degree to^which their degree 
programs, seminars ^ workshops, an,d other training programs pro- 
vided a background in four of the five priority areas (the handi- 
capped populations category was omitted), ftfespondents reporting 
either a mbderate or extensive background were defined as having 
-training in the specialty area. Work experience and training 
were combined^ to generate a four-level miasure, ranging from ho 
reported background (neither training nor work experience) to a 
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s%rong background Cboth graining and work experience) . The 
analysis, was based on ti\e assumption that the quantity of t% 
training and experience would .provide a surrogate indicator of 
the ^preparedness of the 'staf f to address federal priorities. ' 

Demographic, Characteristics . * 

) Five measures of demographic characteristics were examined: 
age , . sex , ethnic background, highest level of education attain- 
ment, and — as admeasure of urban/rural background — the size of" 
community Where the respondents lived at the age of fourteen 

State Effort \ K v 

Four indicators of the* level .of state effort in -vocational 
education were developed,: (1) vcto&tional education enrollment as 
a percent of the total secondary^enrollment, (2) state and local 
funding for vocational education as a percent of all vpcational 
funds, (3) per .capita expenditures per all secondary vocational 
students, and (4) per capita expendit*ures per students in occupa- 
tional!^ specific secondary programs. These were calculated to 
measure the .level of .effort in each, state in secondary vocational 
education. The data used for* this analysis were acquired from 
the Vocational Education Data System ('VEDS) (National Center for 
Education Statistics 1982), the Digest of Education Statistics 
.(Grant 'and* Eiden 1981), and Statistics of Pubirc Elementary arid 
Secondary School Systems Fall 1979 (McDowell and Price 1981). 

Successful States * ' 

.States were categorized into two^ categories: (1) those 
states that appeared successful in the priority areas, arid (2) ' 
the remaining states. 'IVo strategies were employed to categorize 
states. For disadvantaged and limited English speaking priority 
areas, states where 65 percent or more of the total funds spent 
on these priority areas were from .state and local funding sources 
were considered successful states. For sex equity, handicapped, 
and economic development priority areas National Center staff who 
Specialize in. these selected priority areas nominated states 
that, in their judgement, were successful in terms of staffing, 
funding, extent of activity, and/or evidence of success. The 
staff whp were asked to .nominate states l\ad ( extensive experience 
and background in these areas and were aware of current state 
activities.^ ' , 

' * ) r ... 
Related Research 



A literature review was conducted to. identify research 
studies relevapt^to the state administration of vocational 
education. A computerized search was conducted usllrg^Ohio 



State University Mechanized Information Center facilities. The 
data bases reviewed included Resources in Education (RIE) and th'e 
Current Index to Journals in Educat:fcen (CUE) . The . ERIC descrip- 
tors used varied from very specific (e.g.', vocational directors) 
to more generic terms (e.g., administrative personnel) to iden- 
tify all related documents. 

A substantial number of documents were identified that 
related to local vocational administrators and their competen- 
cies/ but very few documents were identified that focused on 
state level administrators of vocational education. For example, 
studies of leadership capabilities or personnel development needs 
were identified in thirteen different states, but these were pri- 
marily focused on Ibcal vocational administrators. " J 

While the identified documents served a useful purpose in 
describing the type of research that had been done, the iden- 
tified research was not rela'ted to' the research being conducted 
for, this particular paper. Therefore, the data and the findings 
in this policy pape,r must .stand alone with rjespect to related 
literature, with the exception of a previous paper using the same 
data, A Study bf State Level Administration of Vocational 
Education (Ruff 1981). = 
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RESULTS 



The results are organized into three sections- The first 
section addresses , two basic descriptive questions: (1) How is 
training and experience distributed in each priority area? <2) 
When was that training and experience Acquired in the state 
agency? The second section provided demographic characteristics 
of staff reporting both training and experience in each of the 
priority areas. The final section compares tho£e states defined 
as successful wi^Ti the remaining states' in each of the five 
priority areas. Staffing patterns and the level of effort in 
secondary .vocational education are compared for the two types of 
states. , * 

Distribution of Preparedness 

The individuals respbnsible for *sex equity, disadvantaged, 
and handicapped programs reported a high frequency of training 
.and experience in th^ir areas, ^'^lmost nine out of ten (88 
"percent) of those resppnsible for programs for the disadvantaged 
reported they had either training or experience, while almost "all 
sex equity personnel (95 percent) reported one or the other < 
(table 1). Nearly two-fifths (38 percent) , of tfte staffs working 
in sex equity and with the disadvantaged reported harving both 
training and experienc^*^ I** 'all cases, experience ^ af one was a ^ 
more frequent prepar^Eion^or the job than training only. The 
data in table 1 strongly suggest that the personnel ^responsible 
for implementation helve the prerequisites necessary to address 
federal initiatives in these areas by virtue of their training or 
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A majority of staff members responsible for sex equity, 
disadvantaged, and handicapped programs 'were employed aty the mid- 
management level of the organizational structure of state 
governments (table 2). Economic development and limited English, 
speaking training and 'experience were distributed throughout the 
state agency. 

About' one-third (32 percent) of all staff members in the 
state agency as a whole were hired within the four years 
following the 1976 Amendments, while 77 percent of sex equity 
personnel , were hired iri that period (table 3). This implies that 
the expertise necessary to be a sex equity coordinator was not 
available in the existing state staffs, and it was necessary for 
states to hire externally to fulfill the need generated by the 
federal initiative in sex equity. 
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TABLE 1 



LEVEL OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE BY AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Level of Training 
and Experience 



— 6 Area of Responsibility ! 

Sex Equj^y Disadvantaged Handicapped a 
(percent) (^percent) (percent) 




Tifaini 

Training-^t)nly 
Experience Only 



Experience 



No Training- or. 
Experience 

TOTAL 

Number 



' 38 
7 
50 
5 

100 
. [44] 



42 
2 
44 
12 

100 
^2] 



NA 
91 
9. 

100 
14 53' 



a Data are not available on the^ receipt of training by ataff in 
the area of the handicapped. • , : > 



TABLE 2 

LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT BY AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Area of Responsibility* ^ " Sta'ff with Training & Experience 
Sex Equity Disad- Sandi- Economic Limited English 

(percent) vantaged capped Development Speaking 



Level of 
Employment a 



All * 
?Eaff 
(percent) 



(percent ) ( percent ) 



(percent) 



(percent) 



Senior Level 
Administrator 


.9 


2 


8 


'. V 9 


.10 


• 

12 


Middle Level 
Administrator 


46 


82 


60 


, 57 


45 


46 


Specialist 


45 


16 


32 


34 


45 


. * 42 


✓ 

TOTAL 


100 


100 


• 100 i 


100 


100 * ' 


100 


Number 


[1813] 


[44] ' 


■ [53] 


' [44] 


• ' - D525] , 


.. [1?0] 



^~ r 

anistral 



a Senior level administrator includes state directors and assistant stat$ directors. 

«? • ✓ . ' ... 

Middle level* administrator includes administrative heads of traditional program service 
c^reas.and heads of support service .areas* * : " ~ 

\ - 
Specialist incftpdes individuals Who work in traditional, program areas and individuals Who 

work in one of the support service areas*. # 

b Area of responsibility is defined as~th6 ptimary area of responsibility of the W K 
respondent's present position. 



TABLE 3 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT BY AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 



T 



Tenure 
. of 
Staff 


All 
Staff 
(percent) 


•Area of 
Sex Equity 
(percent) 


Responsibility 
Disadvantaged 
(percent) 


Handicapped 
. (percent) 


0-4 Years 


32 


, 77 


30 


29 


5-9 Year's 


26 


18 


26 


33 


10 Years or More 


V 

42 


5 


'44 V 


38 


TOTAL 


100 


100 - 


100- 


100 


•* Number 


[1808] 


- [44] 


[54] 


• [45] 
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— * » 4. 

State' staff members addressing the need§ of the* handicapped 
.were a little npre likely to have been 'redrui ted in the five-year 
period prior to the 1976 Amendments. Thirty-three percent of the 
handicapped program staff had been employed for five to ten years 
in thQ state agency" compared to 26 percent 'of the state staff as 
a whole, (table 3). Data on^ staff Responsible for programs for 
the disadvantaged show that there had been ho particular time 
period when staff members were recruited at aerate' higher than 
the staff as a whole. 

« 

Table 4 presents the level of training and experience that 
was reported by all state Sgency staff for each substantive area 
by length of service in the state agency. For sex equity pre- 
paredness, new staff reported- a higher level of training and ex- 
perience, while career staff reported a lower leve}.. 

, Table 4 also shows that' almost one-third of all staff had 
training and experience in handicapped programs and economic 
development, while one-.fifth had training and experience in sex 
equity an<3 only one-tenth had backgrounds in limited English 
speaking and disadvantaged programs. While it can be argued that 
training and experience is only important for those respondents 
who have "ultimate programmatic responsibility, if a familiarity 
with the Issues is present throughout the state staff as a whole, 
there could be - a natural basis of support within the department 
for policies relating to the priority area. 

: - : 1# - 

Demographic Characteristics- of Staff 

Table 5 through table 9 present, the demographic character- 
istics of state agency personnel who reported both training and 
experience in each of the five .priority areas. Before discussing 
the individual tables, some ^general observations describing the 
similarities acrofcs all five areas are in-order. 

First,* compared, to the composition of the state agency staff 
as a wljole, staff reporting training and experience in each of 
'the five priority areas included a higher percentage of blacks, 
Hispanic^, and other minorities' (table 7).. The percentage of 
minorities with training and experience varied from 13 to 24 per- 
cent for the priority areas, While only 9 percent of the state 
agency staff as a* whole was frbm a 'minority group. - 

A The level of educational attainment was quite high for all • 
staff, and 85 percent reported obtaining master* s degrees or * 
higher (table 8). The "staff members with training and experience 
in sex equity, economic development , # and limited English speaking • 
reported even slightly mfcre advanced degrees. 
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TABLE 4 

, LENGTH OP EMPLOYMENT 
BY STAFF WITH TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 



Tenure of 





Stafcf with Tr^iinihg 


and Experience 


Staff 


Sex 


Disad- 


Handi- ■ 


Economic 


Limited 




Equity 
(percent) 


vantaged 
(percent) 


capped a 
. (percent) 


Development 
(percent) 


Englisli 

Speaking 

(percent) 


0-4 Years 
5-9 Years 


24 b 
16 


11 
9 


S32 . • 
34 


31 
28 


11 

* 

9 


10 or More 


13 


11 


.30* 


29 


11 


Years 












All Staff 


l 7 c 


io 


32' - 


29 

* 


11 \ 



a Staff with experience in ^handicapped programs ; d^ta on training .are 
not available. - 

b The percentage in this cell ip interpreted- ,as follows :* 24 percent , 
of new staff members have both , training and expertise in sex equity. 

c This is, the percentage of all respondents who have training and 
experience in^ach of the substantive areas. 
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tthen examining table 9, note that without exception, staff 
who. at age fourteen resided in large cities (population 100,000 
or more), were employed at a higher rate in each of the priority 
areas* That percentage was greatest in the two priority areas 
that serve the disadvantaged and the limited English speaking 
populations, which are of ten /concentrated in large cities* 

Sex Equity » / # 

< . 

Compared to the composition of the state agency staff* as a 
whole, staff members . with sex equity 'training and experience were 
more likely to be women (table 5), were young (table 6), "were 
less likely to be white (table 7), had higher levels of education 
(table 8), were less likely to have grown up in a rural commun- 
ity, and were more likely to'have* resided in large cities (table 
9). ~ ■ * 

Disadvantaged 

Staff members who reported a background in programs for the 
disadvantaged, in comparison to state agency personnel as a 'Whole 
were more likely to be in the forty- to fifty-five-year age range 
(table. 6); were more likeiy to be black, Hispanic, or to be a 
member of other minority groups (table 7); were' a little more 
likely to have obtained education above the bachelor's degree 
(jtabl'e 8); and were much more likely to' be from large cities 
(table 9) . - 



Handicapped 



Staff' with training and experience in handicapped issues were 
slightly more likely" 'to be male (table 5), less likely to be 
white (table 7), more likely to have a doctorate^ or educational 
specialist degree (table 8), and sliahtly less likely to.be from 
a rural community (table 9) when compared to state agency ^ 
personnel as a whple* / 

Economic Development 

Staff with training . and experience in economic development, 
'when compared to state agency personnel as a whole we're more 
likely to be women (table 5), slightly more likely to be forty to 
fifty-drive years old (table 6),- more likely *to be black (table 
7), more likely to have ; a master' s' degree or higher level of 
education (table 8), and were Slightly more likely to have re- . 
sided in a large city when fourteen years- old (table 9). 

Limited English Speaking ' 

When compared to all staff, state staff personnel with 
training and experience in limited English speaking programs were 
,more likely to be forty to fifty-five years old (table 6), were 
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TABLE 5 - , 

*• 

SEX BY STAFF WITH TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE * « 

t » - - * • 

* * * » 

* , . . * 1 * 



Gender 


All 

Staff 

(percent) 


. Sex Equity 
(percent) 


Staff with Training' and Experience 
Disadvantaged Ffeftdicapped a Eobnctnic 
(percent)" (percent) ' , % Development 

(percent) • 


Limited English 

Speaking 

(percent) 


Female 


28 


39 


27 


26' 


1 31 


28 


Male 


72 


.61 


73 


4 

74 


69 


72 


TOTAL 


> 

'* 100 


100 


100 


.100 


100. 


/ "100 • , 


Nintoer 


. [1795] 


[312] 


« • [1793 


* ' [577] 


[5233 


[191] 



a Staff wi th , experience only. E&ta are not available 'on the receipt of training by staff in the area of the 
handicapped. - / 



' , TABLE 6 

.• AGE BY STAFF WITH TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 



Age 


Staff 
(percent) 


Sex, Equity 
(percent) 


Staff with Training and Experience 
Disadvantaged Handicapped^ ^conanic 
(percent) (percent) Development 

(percent) - 


Limited English 
Speaking^ 
(percent) , 


Uxter 31 

31 to 40 years 


* 
' 5' 

32 


• * 

6 
36 


3 
31 


6 
31 


4 

32. 


3 
29 


40, to 55 years 


45 


46 

\ 

s 12 • 


51 ' 


47 


48 


55 ' 


Over 55 • 


18 


15 




16 , 


.13 • 


. TOTAL t 


100 


100 


100 o 


. 100 


100 




Nuntoer 


[1803] 


[315] 


[18i] 


[579] 


[524] 


. CM 



astaf f with experience only. Data, are not available on the receipt of training by staff in the area of the 
handicapped* m - 
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ETHNIC BACKGROUND BY STAFF WITH TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 



r 



Ethnic 
Background 


Ail 

Staff " 
(percent) 


i~i_n ■ CWl m+ 4*1 V 

sex equity 
{percent) 


Staff with, Training and Experience 
Disadvantaged *fendicapped a Economic 
( percent) ( percent) Development 
^ (percent) 


T "imi TJYvrl S crh 
ijlJlLLTJaU UJ^JLLoll 

Speaking 
(percent) ' 


White 


91 


87 


76 


86 


83 


83 


' Black 


6 


10 

} * 


13 


9 


12 


10 - 

7 


Hispanic 




7 


\2 


2" 


3 


Other 


2 


1 


4 


3 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Nuniber 


[179SQ 


[315] 


• lifeo] 


[577] 


[524] 


[191] 



a Staff with experience only. Data are not available on the receipt of training by staff in the area of the 
handicapped. — ^ 
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TABLE 8 



LEVEL CF EDUCATION BY STAFF WITH TRAINING AND EXEERIENCE ' 



Education Level 



All Sex ^Jguity 
Staff (percent) 
(percent) 



Staff with Training and Experience 
Disadvantaged Handicapped 3 Economic . 
(percent) (percent) Development 
(percent) • 



Limited Owlish 
Speaking 
(percent) 



Doctorate 

.Educational 
Specialist 

Master's 

Bachelor's 

Associate 

High School 

TOTAL 

Number 



14 
5 . 



66 
11 
' 1 

3 

100 
[18003' 



15 
> 

68 
9 
1 
0 

; loo ' 

[315] 



15 

. 4, 

68 
11 
0 
2 

100 
[1793 



17 
6 

.. 61 
12 
1 
'3 
100 
[58CQ 



16 
6 



68 
9 
0 
1 

100 
[5253 



22 
7 

60 
8 

. 1 
2 

100 
[1923 
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a&af f witji experience only. E&ta are. not available on the receipt of training by staff in the area of the 
handicapped. 
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/ TABLE "9 

/ 

SIZE' CF CCT«lKITr / VIERE STAFF LIVED AT AGE FDtPTEEN BY STAFF. WITH TRAINING AND EXHBRIEICE 



— 1 _ 2 

Size of 
Comunity 


Ml 

Staff 

(percent) 


Sex Equity 
(percent) 


Staff with Training and Experience 
Disadvantaged Handicapped 9 - Eroncndc 
(percent) (percent) Development 

(percent) 


Limited English 

Speaking 

(percent) 


Under 2,500 


33 


29 


27 


29 


30 


. 30 


2,500 to 25,000 


32 


'32 


28 


33 


' 31 


-27 


25,001 to 100,000 


17 


' 18 


16 9 


17 

9 


18 


16 


Over 100,000. 


18 


21 


29 


21 

» • 


21 


27 


TOTAL 


100 


100 - 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


[1795J 


[3140 


! [180] 


[576] 


[523] 


[191] 



/ • I 
a Staff with experience only* E&ta are not available on the receipt of training by staff in the area of the 
handicapped* 
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more likely to be Hispanic or from other minority groups (table 
7), were much more likely to have a doctoral degree (table 8), 
and were much more likely to have cane from a large city with a 
'population greater than 100,000 (table 9). 



The preceding results indicate a tendency for state staff to 
have personal characteristics congruent with their responsibili- 
ties in the selected* priority areas. Almost all staff also re- 
ported preparednes's for these responsibilities by virtue 'of their 
training or experience. In tfiis section an attempt is made to 
relate state efforts in 'vocational education ajad success in theae 
priority areas to patterns of state staffing. /\. 

Defining .effort and success is, of cour/e, di s £f£icult. The 
approach taken in this paper tp Refine ef fori*-consis^ed of cate- 
gorizing states into high, medium, ahd low effort staftes on the 



as a percentage of total enrollment in grades seven through 
twelve; (2) state and local 'funds as a percentage of total vocar 
tional funds; (3) per capita expenditures from vocational funds 
for total secondary vocational enrollment; and (4) per capita 
expenditure from vocational funds for students in secondary oc- 
cupationally specific programs.* Success in the priority areas 
was* defined, by the reputation the states had for makijig exem- 
plary efforts in these areas. Nominations of successful spates 
were obtained from staff -of the National Center who specialized 
in the selected priority areas. 



The results in tables' 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 are based on 
percentages of states that were categorized as Indicated by the 
footnotes in those tables. Unlike the other tables in this 
paper, the figures reflect percent of states , not percent of 
state staff . 

Sex -Equity _ % 

Sex -equity success states w^re more activfe in and committed 
tb vocational education than were the states in general (table 
10). All four measures of effort presented in Table 10 show a 
strong tendency for success states ;tq have committed a high 



*Occupationally specific programs at the secondary level are 
defined .in the Vocational Education Data System as "those pro- - 
grams offered at or above grade eleven which purport to impart 
entry level job skills for a specif ic % gainful occupation." 
(Golladay and WULfisberg 1981, p. 16). 



Staffing within Successful States, 



basis of four indicators: 
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TABLE 10 



I£VEL CP EFFORT BY SUCCESSFUL STATES IN SEX EQUITY PROGRAMS 



Per Capita Expenditures^ Per Capita Expenditures** 



Level 
~5F~ 



State/ lOCal vxapj-cct ruApciJMJ-^uuLOT j.^. v^^v^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Enrollment Level* Comnitinent^of Funds b (Total Vooational Enrollment) ( Occupational ly ^ecific) 

Effort All Sex Equity All ~ Sex Equity atT s£* RoirLtv Ml Sex <EduLtv 



States 



Success 



All 

States 



Sex Equity 
Success 



All 

States 



Sex <Bguity 
Success 



/ 


(percent) States 

(percent) 


(percent) States 

(percent) 


\ (percent) 


States 
(percent) . 


(percent) " 


States ' 
(percent) 


High 


58 , 


26 . 


- 28 


58 : 


32 


-/ 42 


36 


42 


* * 

Mediun 


25 


38 


40 


34 


36 


58 . 


34 


42 


La* 


17 


36 


32 


8 

• * 


32 


v' 

100 ' 


30 


16 , 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


,100 


100 


100 . 


100 


100 


Number 


[12] 


[50] 


[50] 


' [12] 


[50] 


. cia 


[50] 


[12]' . 



a Percentage of students in grades 7-12 enrolled in vocational education for school year 1979-80 (Low= 
10.6-35.9; Medium=36.0-50.9; High=51.0-100.5) . Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1981- and VED6 79-80 
Preliminary Table 1104. 

b State and local funds as a percent of total vocational education finds (lbw=61. 1-86.0; Mediun=86.1-89.9; 
High=90.0-93.7). Source: VEDS 79-80 Brelininary Table 7.5. . , 

cper capita expenditure per secondary vocational student (Iow=$310-549; Meaiura=$550-799; High=$800-1,850) . 
Source: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary Tables 7.5 and 1104. 

d Per capita expenditures per occupational ly specific secondary vocational students (Iow=$450-1,699; Medium* , 
$1,700-2,609; High=$2, 610-9, 720) . Source: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary Tables 7.5 and 1204. 

• • - 36 

3b . 



percentage of local funds to vocational education, have had high 
secondary enrollment levels, and have had high per capita expend- 
itures for vocational education. In successful states, individ- 
uals responsible for sex equity reported a generally higher level 
of training and experience .than staff in the remaining states 
(table 11). The percentage of sex equity staff reporting both 
training and experience in successful states was 46 percent, 
compared to 36 percent in the remaining states. While every sex 
equity staff member in successful states repotted some level of 
training or experience, s.ix percent of the staff f in the remaining 
states reported no preparation for the job. 

v 

Disadvantaged 

States that exerted effort on programs for the disadvantaged 
(defined as those states in Which the state provided 65 percent 
or more of all funds under Section 110) *had high levels of secon- 
dary vocational education enrollment. These states were more 
likely to provide 86 to 90 percent of total vocational funds from 
state and local f undte,' and — when measured by Occupationally 
specific enrollment levels — had a high p6r capita expenditure for 
vocational education (table 12). 

* s « 

The data instable 13 show that in programs for. disadvan- 
taged populations, all states had about" 12 percent *of staff with 
np reported training or experience. The successful states, how- 
ever, were more likely to have, staff with both ^training and ex- 
perience than the remaining states. The Remaining states were 
more, likely to have st^ff with experience only. Staffs with 
responsibility for programs for the disadvantaged reported a , 
higher level of training and expedience in states defined as 
successful, Whicl> implies different hiring practices in tlje two 
categories of states. - ,* 

Handicapped , # 

Given that only five states were categorized as successful in 
programs for the handicapped, it is difficult to make any state- 
ments about the efforts of the spates in vocational education. ^ 
The data suggest, however* that the successful states tended to 
commit more state and local funds to all secondary vocational x 
education, and that successful states were' not states with low 
enrollment levels (table 14)1 S^.aff in the five nominated states 
reported a higher level of experience than did staffs in the 
remaining states (table 15). 

Economic Development • 

Active' states in economic development tended to show lower \^ 
levels of effort in vocational education (table 16). -States that 
emphasized economic development may not have been financially 



TABLE 11 



LEVEL OF TRAINING* AND' EXPERIENCE OF 
INDIVIDUALS RESPONSIBLE FOR SEX EQUITY 
BY SUCCESSFULNESS.OF STATES.. 



Level of Training 
and Experience 



S t ex Equity Personnel 

All " Success Remaining 

Staff States ^ States 

(percent) . (percent) * (percent)/ 



Training arid 
Experience- 
Training Only 
Experience Only 

No Training or 
Experience 

Total 

\ Number ' 



38 

7 
50 



100 
[44] 



46 

i 

8 
46 

• 0 



100 
[13] 



36 

6 • 
52', 
6 " 

ioo 
[3il 



9 
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TABLE 12 



I£VEL CF EFFORT BY SIX3CESS5UL STATES IN DISADVANTAGED PROGRAMS (SECTION, 110 PdNDS) 



Level : 7 State/Local 7 Per Capita Expenditures^ Per Capjfta Efrpenditur os d . 

"of Enrollment Level a Oonnatnient^r Funds® (Total Vocational Enrollment) (Occupationally Specific) 

Effort All Success ATI [ * . Success • STI Success All Success 

States States States States 

(percent) . (percent) (percent) (percent) 



Success STI 
States , , States States ( States 
(percent) (percent) (percent) \ (percent) 



kigh 


28 


44 


• 26 


33 


32 . 


28. 




. 50 


Medium 


40 


39 


38 


56 


* 36 


44 


34 


28 


Low 


32 


17 


36 


" 11 


32 


28 


30 


25 

t 


TOTAL 


100 


' 100 


100 


100 


100 


« 

100 


100 5 


100 


" Number 


[50] 


. CIS] . 


[50] 


[18] 


. C50] 


BSD 


[50] 


[J£] 



a Percentage of students in grades 7-12 enrolled in vocational education for school year 1979-80 (Low= 
10.6-3$. 9; Medium=36.0-50.9; High=61.0-100.5) . r Source: Digest of Eduratflph Statistics 1981 and VEDS 79-80 
Preliminary Table 1104. v 

• r* ■ 

b State and local fuids as a percent of total vocational educatitfh finds (Iov*=61. 1-86.0; Mediun=86. 1-89.9'; *~ . 
High=90.0-93.7). Source: VEDS 79-80 ItelimLnary Table 7.5* : \ 

c ter capita expenditure per secondary vocational student (Iow*$310-549; Mediuft==$550-799; High==$800-l,850) . 
Source: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary Tables 7.5 and 1104. . 

%# 

u Per capita expenditures per occupationally specific secondary vocational students (Low*$450-1,699; Mediun= 
$1,700-2,609; High=$2, 610-9,720). Source: VEDS 79-80 Rreliminary Tables 7.5 and 1204. 

e Successful States are those states (n=18) in vhich£he state provided 65 percent or more of all funds under 
Section 110 for disadvantaged populations. Successful states vgere Arkansas,, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Hawaii, II lanoi s ; : DDuisianna , ferine, dryland, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Vfeshington and Wisconsin. 
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.TABLE 
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i 

13 




• 


LEVEIi OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF , - 
tNDIVI DUALS RESPONSIBLE FOR DISADVANTAGED ■ 
POPULATION PROGRAMS BY SUCCESSFULNESS OF STATE 


Hi 


/ 






> 






Level of Training 
and Experience 




Disadvantaged Personnel 
All Staff Success Remaining 
(percent) States' States ' • 
(percent) (percent) 


/ 


Training and 
Experience 


• 




- 50 


•38 . . . 




Training Only 




2 


0 


3 

* ? 




Experience Only . 




44 


39 




; 


NO l raining or 
Experience 




12 


11 


12 

> 


* 


TOTAL 




100 


100 


100 




XT | iy¥iV\ a V» 




[52J 


[18] 


. [34] 
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TABLE 14 . 

LEVEL CF EFFORT BY SUDCCESSHJL STATES IN HANDICAPPED PRDSWMS (SECTION 110 Funds) - 



Level 



. State/local 



Per Capita Experxiituregc Per Capita Expenditures** 



rixrorc Ail 

States 
(percent) 


success 

States 

(percent) 


All 

States 
(percent) 


success 

Stages 

(percent) 


All 

States 
(percent) 


Success 

States 

(percent) 


All 

States 
(percent) 


. ouccess 
States 
(percent) 


High 26 


60 


28 


40 


32 > 


•40 


36 , 


20 


Median 3d 


•20 


40 


60 < 


36 


40 


34 


• 40 


Low 36 


20 


32. 


0 


* 32 


_) 20 


30- 


40 


TOTAL 100 


100 


• 100 


100 


100 


100 , 


A 00 


100 


Nuntoer ' [50] 

\ 


[5] 


/ [50] 


. [5] 


[50] . 

at * 


[5] 


[50] , 


C53 



a Percentage of students in grades 7-i2 enrolled in vocational education for school year 1979-60 (Iov*= 
10.6-35.9; Mediun=3€.0-50.9; High=5 1.0-100. 5). Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1981 and VEDS 79-80 
Ptelimnary Ifeble 1104. ^ * 

» * * • * 

b State and local funds as a^perceit of total vocational education funds (Los*=61. 1-86.0; Mediun=86. 1-89.9; 
High=90.0-93.7). Source: VEDS 79-80 Itelindnary Table 7.5. * 

cjter capita expenditures per secondary vocational student (Iov*=$310-549; Mediun=$550-799; High=$ 800-1, 850) . 
Source: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary Tables 7.5 and 1104. 

d Per capita expenditures per occupational ly specific secondary vocational student (Low=$45G-l,699; Mediums 
$1,700-2,609; High*$2, 610-9, 720). 1 Source: VEDS 79-80 Etelixtdnary Tables 7.5 and 1204. , • . - 
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TABLE 15 

WORK EXPERIENCE BY SUGCESSFULNESS OF 
STATES IN PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Level of Experience 




Handicapped Activities 


Remaining 




All Staff 


Success 




(percent) 


States 


States 




(percent) 


(percent) 


Experience Only 




37 

> 


31 

• 


No Experience 


68 


63 


69 


TOTAL 


. 100 

1 


100 


100 


Number 


[1808] 


C246] 

« ■ 


[1562] 



4S> 
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able to support vocational education at the highest levels. One, 
of the reasons states decide to stress economic development is to 
improve their economic conditions. There is, therefore, a 
tendency for . states that traditionally rank low on educational 
expenditures to emphasize economic development. 

Staffs irt successful stages in economic development reported 
a higher frequency of training as a preparation for work {table 
17) than did staffs in the remaining states, while at the same 
time they reported a lower level of training and experience in 
economic development. 

Limited English Speaking , 

Those states successful in programs for limited English 
speaking populations exerted more effort J.n vocational education" 
£han did all the states (table 18), except when measured by state 
''and local commitment of funds as a percent of total secondary 
vocational funds. 

Staffs within the successful states were^ slightly more^ 
likely. to have both training and experience or to have experience 
only (table 19), and 38 percent of the staff in the remaining 
states had neither training nor experience compared to 31 percent 
of staffs in successful states. 
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TABLE' 16 



LEVEL CF EFFORT EY SUCCESSFUL STATES IN ECDNCMIC EEVELOEMENT 

t 



Levels State/Local " Per Capita Expenditures^ Per Capita Expenditur^ 

of Enrollment Level a Oonmnititent of Funds b ( Total Vocational Qirollma^t) (Ocx^ationally Specific) 



Eflort 


All 
States 
(percent) 


Success 

States 

(percent) 


All , 
States 
(percent) 


Success 

States 

(percent) 


All 
States^ 
(percent) 


Leading 
States ( 
(percent) 


All 
States 
(percent) 


Success 
States 
(percent) 


Hi#i 


.26 


22 


28 


22 


32 


33 


36 


33 


Medium 


38 


45 ' 


40 


67 


36 - . 


22 


34 


45 


Lew 


36 


33 


32 


11 


32 


45 


30 


22 


Tbtal 


100 


100 


100 


100 • 


100 


100 


100 ■ 


100 


Nuifoer 


[50] . 


[9] 


[50]..' 


\ CO. 


[503 


[93 


[503 


[9] 



a Etercentage of students in grades 7-12 enrolled in vocational education for school year 1979-80 (Low= 
10.6-35.9; MediuiF36.0-50.9; High=51.0-100.5) . Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1981 and VEDS 79-80 
£*elinrinary TSble 1104. - . ' , 

Estate and local funds as a percent of total vocational education funds. (Iow=€l. 1-86.0;" Medium==86.1-89.9; 
High=90.0-93.7). Source: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary Table 7.5. 

c Per capita expenditures per secondary vocational student (Iow*$3 10-549; Mediurt=$550-779; High=$800-l,850) . 
Source: VEDS 79-80 £*elindnary Tables 7.5 and 1104. </ ' 

dper capita expenditures per occupational^ specific secondary vocational student (Iow^$450-1,699; Mediums 
$1,700-2, $09; Higb=$2, 610-9, 720). SDUrce: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary Tables 7.5~and 1204. t . 
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TABLE 17 



. LEVEL OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE IN . 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT BY SUCCESSFULNESS OF 
STATES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



ERLC 



Level of Training 


- Economic Development Activity 


and Experience 

♦ 


All 

Staff 

(percent) 


Success 

States 

(percent) 


Remaining 

States 

(percent) 


Training and 
Experience ' 


29 ' - 


23 


30 


Training 'Only 


\ ' 29- * 


37 


28 


Experience Only . 


8 


8 . 


7 


. No Training or 

Experience^ v , 


\ 34 


32 


. 354 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


Number 

4 


* - 
[1798] 


[316] 


[1482] 

g* 


-■-■-■■> * 
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/ - 


/ 


1 


* 

- • *. 
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TABLE 18 



IEVEL OF EFFORT BY SIECESSFWL STATES IN LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING HOGRAMS (SECTION 110 Funds) ' 



Level 






StaWLocal 




Per Capita Expenditures 0 


Per Capita Expenditures^ 


6£ 


Enrollment Level a 


Gonndtment of Funds 0 


(Total Vocational Enrollment) ( Occupationally Specific) 


Effort- 


All 


Success 


All 


Success . 


All 


Success 


All 


Success 




States 


States ' 


States 


States 


States 


States 


States . A 


States 




(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percentM 


(percent) 


High" 


26 


33 

> 


28 


>2 


32 


'50 


. 34 


42 


Medium 


38 


50 


40 


33 


36 


25 


34~ 


25 


Low 


36 


17 


32 


25 


32 


25 


32 


33 


TOTAL 


100 


100, 


100 


100 


100 


, 100 


100. 


100 


Number [50] 


U2] 


[50] 

4 


.[12] 




[12] . 


' , C5C[1 


- [12j 
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a Percentage of students in grades 7-12 enrolled in vocational education for school year 1979*80 (Iidw= 
10.6-35.9; Medium=36.0-50.9; High=51.0-100.5). Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1981 and VEDS 79-80 
Preliminary Table 1104. 



b State and local funds as a percent of total vocational education funds (1x^=61.1-86.0; Medi 
Higb=90.0-93.7). Source: VEDS 79-80 I^elirninary Table 7.5. 



iup=»86. 



.1-89.9; 



cper capita expenditures per secondary vocational stident (Iow=$310-549; MediniF$550-799; High=$800-1 ( 850) . 
Source: VEDS 79-80 Preliminary T&bles 7.5 and 1104. • 

d Ffer capita expenditures per occupational ly-specif ic secondary vocational students ( Iov*=$450-1 , 699; Medium* 
$1,700-2,609; Higfc=$2, 610-9, 720). Source: VEDS 79-80 Brelinunary Tables 7.5 and 1204* ' ' * 

e Successful states are those states in vhich the state provides 65 percent or irore of all funds under Section 
llfrfor the lift! ted English speaking. Successful states are California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Nevada, 
New Happ3hire, New Ibrk, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and Washington. 
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. TABLE 19 - # 

{ 

LEVEL OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE IN 
LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING POPl^ATIONS BY 
SUCCESSFULNESS OF STATES IN , . 
LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING PROGRAMS 



Level of Training 
and Experience 



Limited English Speaking Cbmmitment 
All SJbaff Success Remaining 



(percent) 



States 
(percent) 



1 



States 
(percent) 



Training and 
Experience 

Training Only 

Experience Only 

No Training or 
' Experience 

TOTAL 

Number 



11 



42 



11 



100 
~[1795] 



■J 



: < 

14 
31 

100 
[5183 



10" 

43 
9 
38 . 

100 
[1277] 
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implications • : * • 

. . ' ." . f ' ■ V • • : 

What -does 'this, rean&lysie indicate concerning the capacity 

of stat? staff" t6 provide leadership Jor the implementation of 

.federal priorities?- To the extent that caps^jgity was measured by 
^J^Self- reported training and experience, almost all -state staff Who 
'-had responsibilities in the priority areas 'that were examined 
appear to b^_<jusHf ied . Th^re were slight differences across the 
varibus' priority areas in terms of -employment, demographic char- 
acteristics, and funding. The identification. of certain trenQs * 
or patterns in staffing could ' possibly be used to describe not 
only what is (the current situation^,, but also what needs to be, 
for certain federal initiatives £o be implemented at the local 
level . t * r 

, Sex Equity 

The analysis of st^te efforts arjd success in the priority 
areaa> suggests that those states that were successful in sex 
equity tended to.be high effort states on all the indicators. * 
These states also tended to have more sex equity staff who were 
qualified by virtue of both* training and experience. 

■ A high percentage of sex equity personnel in all states are 

new hires^ state agencies sought, external training ^nd t experiencje 
to supplement existing staff capacity. States will respond to 
federal initiative** if given a clear mandate to do so. The pro- 
vision in P.L. 94-482, Vhich allocated funding for the sex equity 
staff,* may have influenced the hiring of new staff as* opposed to \ 
the reassignment pf currently employed staff. While, the change 
in staffing is evident *farom this data, how' often/does thefederal 
government ..want to be this prescriptive? ShOttla the .federal 
government mandate changes in the composition of *6tate clt^JEf*, of 
is that an activity more appropriately reserved for the states? 

> The current trend in the role of the federal government is. away ' 
from prescriptive directives and toward greater lati^de S^r 
state and local governments. It is* unlikely that legjplatifrg. 
f lands for changing the capabilities of s*tate staffs will be a. 
popular strategy in the near future. 

Disadvantaged , , t 

' The grades seven through twelve enrollment in states with 
successful programs, for the disadvantaged was high, as was the % 
funding per student enrolled in occupational ly specific programs. 
High proportions-, of the priority area staffs wer,e from^ large 
cities where disadvantaged" populations are concentrate^* The 
staffs 1 backgrounds seem to-be congruent with the population 
being served. Such a matching technique may be beneficial t6 the 
success of a program since staff might have. a better base to 
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understand the dimensions of the problems of the disadvantaged 
student. The data presented here, however, ^ do -not address 
whether matching staff characteristics to the populations served 
enhances the quality of vocational eduqation programs. 

# ' Handicapped - 

In successful -states in programs for the handicapped, a high 
percentage o'f funding was irom state and local sources. For in- 
dividuals with training, and experience, a higher percentage of 
staff members had doctorates than did the state staff. as a whole. 
A number of staff with training and experience related to the \ 
handicapped population were hired prior to the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments. Such a pattern indicates^ that factors 
.besides this legislation were present in the determination of 
staffing requirements with regard to handicapped populations. 

Economic Development 

In the states whicl^ have been successful in economic devel- 
opment activities, the per capita funding for secondary total and 
occupational ly specific vocational education was low. There is a 
certain J§ace validity in this finding, in that those* states with 
lower , levels of economic activity would seem most likely to try 
to encourage more activity. The role vocational education plays 
in economic development should also t*e considered. In most 
states vocational education is a resource and performs a support 
role. , Economic development activities are initiated in other , 
state agencies*, pryun&£ily the Office of the Governor or the 
Department of E^ohomic and Community Development. Traitiing and 
# experience in economic development appears to exist at all levels 
of employment within the state agencies. 

- Limited English-speaking 

A higher percentage of; individuals with training and exper- 
ience in 'this priority area have doctoral degrees' than does the 
staff as a whol^ Successf ul r states had a high vocational educa- 
tion per capita expenditure when measured by secondary vocational 
education enrollment. There were seven states that had jao state 
or federal funding for; limited English speaking populations. " — ^ 
Such' a paf£ei:n may reflect that a small percentage of the state'V 
population needs. such a program. - / / 

Given the inherent lack . of precision in these data, these ^ 
conclusions must be tentative. Most of the 'differences in staff 
training and experiences that were found* were in the expected 
directions? however, most of these differences were not large. 
She overall pattetfps suggest ^that the 'states_hav$ the capacity to 
provide leadership for the implementation of programs to realize 
federal priorities. When there is a clear mandate from the 
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federal government- -siach as the requirement to hire full-time 
personnel to reduce sex stereotyping (3P.L. 94-482 Sec. 104 
(b) ) — states will hire new staff if they are needed. State- staff 
also are diverse with regard to, sex, racial/ethnic , arid urban- 
rural backgrounds. The results presented do not reflect the 
stereotype of white males from agricultural, backgrounds that is , 
often attributed to vocational education administrators. 



Obviously, many other facto r& besides the training and 
experience of state staff influence vrtiether or not federal pri- 
orities are carried out at the state and local level. The data 
analyzed for this paper suggest that \dien special knowledge or 
skills 'are needed states do seek them and that the individuals 
who are responsible for providing state leadership are qualified 
by virtue of their training and experience to do so. 
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